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NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 



Classification of ilunicipal Receipts and Expenditures. — 

For some time past the attention of those interested in municipal 
reform has been directed towards the methods of accounting and the 
form of the financial reports of our larger cities. After long and costly- 
experience, we have come to see that a correct judgment of many of 
our city problems must be based upon a clear understanding of the 
financial condition of the municipality. Unfortunately, the reports 
of cities have never been designed to present a clear view of the 
financial operations of the year; nor has the system of municipal 
accounting been such as to promote simplicity in presentation. In 
some cases, the obscurity has been due to a lack of system in the 
finance departments. The main cause, however, has been the 
failure to adjust the methods of accounting to the increasing com- 
plexity of the city administration and the widening sphere of city 
functions. Each new problem entailed some addition to the system 
of accounting, which usually took the form of a special account; 
no effort being made to incorporate it organically into the existing 
system. This process, extended over a long period of years, has 
resulted in a method of bookkeeping which is unintelligible to the 
layman and extremely puzzling to the expert. 

The inconveniences resulting from this system are twofold. In 
the first place, the citizen is completely debarred from anything 
like an intelligent acquaintance with the financial condition of his 
own city. In fact, it is often impossible to ascertain whether a 
department of the city government — such as one of the public works 
— is being operated at a profit or loss. No attempt is made to 
charge such public works with the interest and liquidation of the 
loans contracted for their benefit. Extraordinary expenditures are 
hopelessly confused with ordinary expenditures. In fact, it is safe 
to say that the directors of a business corporation would not for a 
moment tolerate such a system. 

It is asking too much to expect the average citizen to make a care- 
ful analysis of complex accounts. What we need at the present time 
is greater simplicity in financial methods, just as we need greater 
simplicity in administrative organization. The inhabitants of our 
cities have a right to demand that they should be given a clear, suc- 
cinct statement of the financial operations of the year. To do this 
would require a radical change in present methods. Thus in the 
report of the comptroller of Greater New York the system of special 
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accounts characteristic of the finances of the former city of New 
York is being perpetuated. While these accounts have their his- 
torical justification, there is no good reason why they should not 
be incorporated into the general revenue and expenditure accounts 
of the city. At present no one who has not given the matter years 
of study can undertake to form an accurate judgment of the finan- 
cial condition of the city. New York represents, not the exception, 
but the rule. Another serious inconvenience resulting from the 
chaotic methods of accounting is the impossibility of making 
fruitful comparisons of the finances of different cities. Many 
valuable lessons of experience are thus lost. 

The advantages resulting from a certain degree of uniformity in 
accounting and reports is shown in the history of German and 
French, and, within recent years, of English cities. The clear 
record of experience in the history of municipal finance is of incal- 
culable value. The financial success of one city in dealing with a 
knotty problem is a constant incentive to similar activity in other 
parts of the country. Glasgow's financial plan in the tremendous 
work of rebuilding the slum districts was an important factor in 
determining similar activity in other Scotch and English cities. 

The change in method will come slowly, as the advantages of a 
better system become more clearly demonstrated. There are abun- 
dant signs of an awakening to the value of a more uniform 
system of financial reports. It is here that the first change will 
be likely to be made. The finance departments of most of our 
cities would probably consent, at the present time, to publish as an 
appendix to the regular reports, a summarized statement of receipts 
and expenditures, classified according to some generally accepted 
plan. The classification suggested below is intended to be in the 
nature of a suggestion towards such a scheme. The city of Cleve- 
land, in its recent reports, has published such a statement, similar 
in many respects to the one here outlined.* Compared with the 
reports of other cities the report of the auditor of Cleveland is a 
model of clearness and simplicity. 

The recently organized department of municipal statistics of the 
city of Boston is devoting considerable attention to the same 
subject. 

Ordinary Receipts. 
I. Taxation. 

a. General Property Taxes. 
1. Real property taxes. 
1. Personal property taxes. 



* The editor of the department wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Pro- 
fessor F. R. Clow for suggestions as to the general methods of classification. 
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b. Poll Taxes. 
C. Licenses. 

i. Liquor licenses, 

2. Other licenses, including mercantile, peddlers' and hawkers* 
licenses. Not to include street railway licenses, which are to be 
placed under the separate heading of franchises. 

d. Franchise and Franchise Taxes. 

Include under this head all payments for franchise privileges by 
gas, water, electric light, telephone, street railway or other com- 
panies enjoying municipal franchises. Payments under general 
property taxes not to be included. 

e. Fees. 

1. Legal and judicial fees, including fees for recording deeds and 

registering wills. 

2. Other fees, such as vault permits, sidewalk permits, etc. 

f. Special Assessments. 

1. Opening streets. 

2. Paving streets. 

3. Sidewalks. 

4. Sewers. 

5. Miscellaneous assessments. 
II. Public Safety * 

a. Police. 

b. Fire Department. 

c. Fire and Police Telegraph. 

d. Jails, Prisons and Reformatories. 

e. Health Department. 

f. Food inspection. 

g. Building inspection. 

h. Regulating dangerous pursuits. 

i. Sanitary measures. 

/. Public Pound. 

k. Militia. 

/. Miscellaneous. 

III. Public Charity.f 

a. Hospitals. 

b. Insane asylums. 

c. Homes. 

d. Workhouses, almshouse. 

e. Lodging houses. 

f. Outdoor relief. 

g. The unemployed. 
h. Miscellaneous. 

IV. Public Convenience. 

a. Chief engineer, 

b. Opening and grading streets. Abolishing grade crossings. 

c. Street and sidewalk paving. 



* The income from local courts has been included under " Fees.*' 
f Although very little income is usually derived from some of these sources, 
they are inserted to harmonize with corresponding items under " Expenditure." 
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d. Street cleaning. 

e. Street lighting. 

f. Removal of garbage. 

g. Bridges. 

h. River and harbor Improvements. 

i. Sewers. 

j. Parks and playgrounds. 

k. Baths, laundries and public comfort stations. 

/. Ferries. 
V. Public Industries. 
a. Gas works. 
A. Water works. 

c. Electric light works. 

d. Markets. 

e. Docks and wharves. 
/. Ferries, 

g. Street railways. 
h. Conduits. 
VI. Public Education and Allied Objects, 
a. Schools. 
A. Free library. 

c. Reading-rooms. 

d. Celebrations. 

e. Monuments. 
/. Documents. 

VII. Public Trust Funds. 

Funds and foundations of which the city has the administration. 
Extraordinary Income. 
VIII. Public Debt. 

(1) Funded debt. 

(2) Floating debt.* 

Expenditure, f 
I. General Government. 

a. Executive. 

1. City Hall— General maintenance and repairs. 

2. Mayor's Office. 

3. Heads of Departments 

4. Special experts. 

b. Legislative. 

1. City Council. 

2. City Clerk. 

c. Legal. 

1. Law Department (city courts not included). 

d. Finance Departments. 



•Exclude from this mere book accounts, such as the income from revenue bonds 
issued in anticipation of taxes. 
tUnder each heading it will be desirable to classify as follows : 
I. Current expenses and maintenance. 

1. Salaries. 

2. Supplies. 

3. Other expenses. 
II. Construction. 

in. Extraordinary expenditures other than construction. 
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i. Assessors. 

2. Tax Collectors. 

3. Treasurer. 

4. Comptroller or Auditor. 

5. Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 

6. Board of Equalization. 

7. Sinking Fund Commission. 
e. Elections. 

Et. Public Safety. 

a. Police. 

b. Fire Department. 

c. Fire and Police Telegraph. 

d. Local Courts. 

c. Jails, Prisons and Reformatories. 
/. Health Department. 

g. Food inspection. 
h. Building inspection. 
»'. Regulating dangerous pursuits. 
j. Sanitary measures. 
*. Public Pound. 
/. Militia. 
m. Miscellaneous. 
ttt. public Charity. 
a. Hospitals. 
*. Insane Asylums. 

e. Homes. 

d. Workhouses, Almshouses. 

e. Lodging Houses. 
/. Outdoor Relief. 
g . Unemployed. 

h. Miscellaneous. 
IV. Public Convenience. 

a. Chief Engineer. Office and service. 

*. Opening and grading streets. Abolishing grade crossings. 

c. Street and sidewalk paving. 

d. Street cleaning. 

e. Street lighting. 

/ Removal of garbage. 

g. Bridges. 

A. River and harbor improvements. 

»'. Sewers. 

j. Parks. 

*. Baths, laundries and public comfort stations. 

V. Public Industries. 

a. Gas works. 

b. Water works. 

e. Electric light works. 

d. Markets. 

e. Docks and wharves. 

f. Ferries. 

g. Street railways. 
h. Conduits. 
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VI. Public Education and Allied Objects. 

a. Schools. 

b. Free library. 

c. Reading-rooms. 

d. Celebrations. 

e. Monuments. 

f. Documents. 
VII. Public Trust Funds 

a. Funds and foundations of which the city has the administration. 
VIII. Public Indebtedness. 

a. Interest on funded and floating debt. 

b. Liquidation of funded and floating debt* (including payments for this 

purpose from general treasury and sinking fund). 

SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 



I. General Government. 

1. Executive 

2. Legislative 

3. Law Department 

4. Finance Departments .... 

5. Elections 

n. Taxation. 

Real Property Taxes .... 
Personal Property Taxes . . 

Poll Taxes 

Licenses 

Franchise and Franchise Taxes 

Fees 

Special Assessments 

m. Public Safety. 

Police 

Fire Department 

Fire and Police Telegraph . . 
Jails, Prisons and Reforma- 
tories 

Health Department 

Food inspection 

Building inspection 

Regulating dangerous pursuits 

Sanitary measures 

Public Pound 

Militia 

Miscellaneous 

IV. Public Charity. 

Hospitals 

Insane Asylums 

Homes 

Workhouses 

Lodging Houses 

Outdoor Relief 

Unemployed 

Miscellaneous 



RECEIPTS. 



Ordi- 
nary. 



Extraor- 
dinary. 



EXPENDITURES. 



Ordi- 
nary. 



Extraor- 
dinary. 



* Assets of sinking fund are to be treated as "cash," and will figure in the bal- 
ance sheet. 
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V. Public Convenience. 
Chief Engineer. 



Office and 



Opening and grading streets 

Abolishing grade crossings . . 

Street and sidewalk paving . . 

Street cleaning 

Street lighting . 

Removal of garbage 

Bridges . . . . 

River and harbor improve- 
ments 

Sewers 

Parks 

Baths, laundries and public 
comfort stations 



VL Public Industries. 

Gas works 

Waterworks . . . . 
Electric light works . 

Markets 

Docks and wharves . 

Ferries 

Street railways . . . 



Conduits . 



VII. Public Education and Allied Objects. 

Schools 

Free library 

Reading-rooms 

Celebrations 

Monuments 

Documents 

VIII. Public Trust Funds. 

Funds and foundations . . . . 
IX. Public Indebtedness. 

Interest 

Liquidation of loans (from 
Sinking Fund and Gen- 
eral Treasury) 

Totals 



Ordi- 
nary. 



Extraor- 
dinary. 



EXPENDITURES. 



Ordi- 
nary. 



Extraor- 
dinary. 



Receipts. 

Brought down 

Total receipts 

Cash in treasury at beginning 
of fiscal year . 

Cash * in hands of Sinking 
Fund Commissioners at be- 
ginning of fiscal year . . . 



of 



Expenditures. 

Brought down 

Total expenditure 

Cash in treasury at end 
fiscal year . . . 

Cash* in hands of Sinking 
Fund Commissioners at 
end of fiscal year 



Book Accounts. 
Receipts. 
I. Taxes collected for the state and to be turned over to the state treasury. 
II. Receipts from Revenue Bonds in anticipation of current taxes. 
III. Receipts of Sinking Fund. 



♦To be interpreted as cash or such securities as have a ready cash value. 
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Expenditures. 
I. Payment of taxes collected for the state. 
II. Payments to Sinking Fund from general treasury. 
III. Payment of Revenue Bonds from current taxation. 

General Statement of Assets and Liabilities 
Assets. 

1. Available. 

Cash in treasury. 

Salable lands and buildings. 

Taxes, assessments, etc., in arrears 

Other debts due. 

Other available assets (specify). 

2. Not available. 

Water works 
Gas works. 
School houses. 
Public buildings. 
Parks. 

Sinking fund. 

Bad taxes, *'. e., those in arrears for a period making future collec- 
tion improbable. 
Other assets not available (specify). 
Liabilities. 

Debt. 

a. Bonded. 

*. Floating. 
Outstanding claims. 
Other liabilities (specify). 

Boston.*— Art Department. The law that established the Art 
Commission for the city of Boston several years ago has been changed. 
The new enactment establishes an art department in charge of five art 
commissioners, citizens of Boston, and appointed by the mayor with- 
out confirmation. The trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts, of the 
Public Library and of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
Boston Art Club and the Boston Society of Architects, each submit a 
list of three persons, and one of each of these three is selected by the 
mayor. The board may appoint a secretary outside of its own mem- 
bership, to serve without pay. No work of art may become the prop- 
erty of the city by purchase, gift or otherwise, or be erected in any 
public place, without approval by the board. No existing work in 
possession of the city shall be changed or removed without the 
approval of the commission, and any such work may be removed, 
relocated or altered by vote passed and approved in writing by all 
members of the commission and by the mayor. When requested by 
the mayor or city council the commission may in its discretion act in 
a similar capacity, with similar powers, in respect to the design of any 

* Communication of Sylvester Baxter, Esq 
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municipal building, bridge, approach, lamp, ornamental gate or fence, 
or other structure erected or to be erected upon land belonging to the 
city, or in respect to any like structure which is the property of any 
corporation or individual and extends in, over or upon any street, 
avenue, highway, park or public place. The term " work of art," as 
used in the law, applies to all paintings, mural decorations, statues, 
bas-reliefs, sculptures, monuments, fountains, arches, ornamental gate- 
ways and other structures of a permanent character intended for orna- 
ment or commemoration. The provision relating to municipal 
architecture and decorative work is important as containing a double 
safeguard against bad art. For, should the mayor be indifferent in 
this regard, there is recourse to the city council, which may call upon 
the commission to exercise its offices in favor of proper designs. 

Playgrounds, Baths and Gymnasia. — Mayor Quincy, at the recent 
meeting of the American Social Science Association at Saratoga, read 
a paper on " Playgrounds, Baths and Gymnasia," largely devoted to 
the recent work of the Public Parks and the Baths Departments in 
Boston. He said that the city had maintained during the summer 
five beach baths, thirteen floating baths and two swimming-pools, fur- 
nishing between two and three million baths in the summer season, at 
an expense for maintenance, including free bathing suits for children, 
of about $ 35,000; this summer work was to be followed by the opening 
of a number of winter baths and swimming-pools, and at least two or 
three large public gymnasia. He regarded the all-the-year-round 
swimming-pool as one of the most important municipal agencies for 
improving the condition of the people. He strongly urged that each 
local group of 20,000 to 25,000 people, divided upon lines carefully 
drawn as to social conditions and affiliations, have its own local bath- 
ing establishment, gymnasium and playground. The mayor regarded 
the swimming-pool as having important advantages over any other 
form of bath, particularly for the young, in that it afforded recreation 
and enabled swimming to be taught. At the summer baths the past 
season between three and four thousand school children were taught 
the art. An excellent concrete swimming-pool, eighty by thirty feet, 
and four to six feet deep, could be built, exclusive of enclosing building, 
for about $2500. Outside of land-cost a two-story building with swim- 
ming-pool, shower-baths aud gymnasium, adequate for an average 
city ward, could be built, if necessary, at as low a cost as $25,000 and 
maintained for a few thousand dollars a year. The mayor said: "The 
great problem of social science is that of securing some general distri- 
bution among all the people of the advantages and facilities which the 
progress of human knowledge and the advance of civilization have 
developed in such rich measure." 
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The Subway. — The remaining sections of the subway have been 
completed, and the entire system went into operation on Saturday, 
September 3, 1898. It has been built as a municipal enterprise with 
great promptness, efficiency and economy under the public commission 
appointed for the purpose. The estimated cost was $5, 000,000, and 
the actual cost less than #4,800,000. Work was begun on March 28, 
1895, and the first sections were opened for use in September, 1897. 
Its total length is a mile and two-thirds, and it contains about five 
miles of trackage, reckoned as single track. It is leased by the city to 
the West End Street Railway Company, which in turn has been leased 
to the Boston Elevated Railroad Company. The operating company 
pays an annual rental of 4^ per cent of the cost as a minimum, thus 
meeting all interest and sinking fund charges. The number of car- 
trips a year are charged at the rate of five cents a trip, and when the 
sum so computed exceeds 4^ per cent of the cost, the rental shall be 
based on the toll-system. The work must be maintained by the leasing 
company, and, when the lease expires, handed over to the city in 
perfect condition. When the elevated system goes into operation it 
will use a portion of the trackage for carrying its rapid-transit service 
across the congested district. The congestion of street-traffic has been 
entirely relieved. The surface-tracks have been ordered removed 
from Tremont and Boylston streets where the subway runs. 

Cincinnati.* — Primary Elections. The first primary elections 
under the new lawf were held by the leading political parties on 
September 16, between the hours of six o'clock a. m. and two o'clock 
p. m. The executive committees of both parties had decided to hold 
conventions instead of nominating candidates directly at the pri- 
maries. There was no contest in the Democratic party, but among the 
Republicans the old party feud between the former machine and 
the new machine broke out anew. In each precinct the names of 
candidates for delegates were placed upon an Australian ballot 
Only 25,000 votes were cast by the Republicans, of which the old 
machine received over 21,000. The convention lasted but fifty-seven 
minutes. 

The result of the primaries is an interesting and instructive contri- 
bution to county and municipal politics. It proves again and that 
conclusively that the political machines cannot be displaced by 
primary elections held under state control. This is due solely to the 
indifference of the voters. 

* Communication of Max B. May, Esq. 

+ See Notes in September Annals, Vol. xi, p. 309. 
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Cleveland.- — County Government. The city of Cleveland is much 
exercised at the present time over discoveries and disclosures regard- 
ing the transactions of the county commissioners which have just been 
made public by the Municipal Association. While a preponderating 
portion of the population and wealth of Cuyahoga County lies within 
the limits of the city of Cleveland, no attempt has ever been made to 
abolish the county organization, as has been done in Boston, Balti- 
more, New York, St. Louis and some other cities. The dual system 
of county government superimposed on that of the city, still remains 
and leads to the extravagances and corruption in the county govern- 
ment. In Ohio, these officers are subject to little or no check in the 
exercise of their powers, even the requirements of advertising and 
competitive bidding being provided for only in a small portion of their 
contract work. 

About a year ago, the Municipal Association began an investigation 
of their method of doing business which resulted in most startling 
discoveries. Needless work was being done, extortionate prices charged 
and the incidentals of the county ran up into tens of thousands 
Owing to the work of the association, the leakage through the old 
channels has been in a measure stopped but during the last year it 
has broken out in a new spot. The commissioners have undertaken 
the construction of the county roads, and the last bulletin of the 
Municipal Association deals with an extension of eight and two-third 
miles of turnpike. The revelations of this bulletin show that in 1897 
a contract was entered into by the commissioners with a private bidder 
for excavating and grading the road, the estimated cost of which was 
to be $14,900. This was obtained by classifying the work so that there 
was a large amount of low cost excavation apparently to be done and 
a small amount of high cost work. The engineer thereafter certified 
an immense amount of high cost work for which an extortionate price 
was charged so that the county has been called upon up to the present 
time to expend $55,000 for work which was expected to cost but 
$15,000, while incidentals have been incurred amounting to eight or 
nine thousand dollars more. 

It is not improbable that proceedings will be instituted to prevent 
payments to be made under this contract, and some system be devised 
to exercise a check on the methods of the commissioners. Moreover, 
the matter may be brought to the attention of the grand jur}- and 
indictments found, as the county prosecutor has taken the matter up. 

Street Railways. — The street railway question continues to be an 
absorbing one in municipal matters. A company of local capitalists 
have announced that they will make application for a charter to 

* Communication of F. C. Howe, Esq. 
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occupy unused streets in the city. Their proposal offers a reduction 
of fare with a considerable gross receipts tax to the city. At the 
same time an ordinance has been introduced in the council with the 
object of reducing fares on existing lines to four cents, it being con- 
tended by the advocates of the measure that a reserve right exists in 
the city to reduce fares whenever, in its opinion, it sees fit. It is not 
known whether the railroads are opposed to the latter measure or not, 
but in all probability in case of passage, it will be contested in the 
courts on the ground that the city possesses no such power, and that 
the reduction is unreasonable. The Chamber of Commerce, one of 
the most progressive bodies of the kind in the United States, has 
appointed a committee of most able and influential citizens to inves- 
tigate the street railway question, which committee is about ready to 
report. They have examined into existing local conditions and the 
charters of many American railways. It is believed that this report, 
when issued, will be of great service in the solution of the local 
problem. 

Special Legislation. — Cleveland is beginning to suffer from the 
effects of special legislation which has been of the most vicious 
character for many years in the State of Ohio. Despite the constitu- 
tional inhibition of special legislation, the courts have permitted up 
to very recent times, classification along the most absurd lines, and 
have upheld bonds issued without resort to plebiscite. During the 
last session of the legislature, bonds were authorized for the city of 
Cleveland and Cuyahoga County, amounting to nearly $8,000,000, for 
the erection of a city hall, county court house, widening the river and 
many other improvements. These were obtained through the influ- 
ence of politicians and despite the protest of the community. It 
remains to be seen whether the bonds are legal, which will have to be 
determined by the courts. Plans are now on foot for the erection of 
a city hall at a cost of $1,500,000, and a court house for the county. 
The former is to be constructed by a commission appointed by the 
mayor, and the latter by the county commissioners, with three assist- 
ant commissioners appointed by the common pleas judges. The suc- 
cess of this method of doing public work depends of course on the 
character of the commissioners chosen; and it is to be regretted that 
the selection for the City Hall Commission, the only one appointed, 
fails to give the assurance of honesty, intelligence and ability which 
the city desired in a matter of so much importance. 

Buff alo.*— Municipal Ownership of Gas Works.— -The first step 
toward municipal ownership of natural monopolies in Buffalo has 
been taken. The common council has directed the board of public 

♦ Communication of A. C. Richardson. 
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works to expend Jiooo in hiring an expert to prepare plans and speci- 
fications, with estimates of cost, for a gas plant to be owned and oper- 
ated by the city. 

Omaha. — State vs. Local Police Board. The Supreme Court of 
Nebraska, in a recent decision, has declared the statute placing the 
fire and police departments of the city under the control of a board 
of commissioners appointed by the governor, to be unconstitutional; 
thus upholding the commissioners appointed by the mayor and 
council, under the general powers vested in the municipal corporation. 

The decision is one of the most important in the history of the 
court. If adopted and followed in other states it will mark a turning 
point in the development of American municipal government. Accord- 
ing to the Nebraska Supreme Court, one of the three judges dissent- 
ing, the right to municipal home rule is one of the basic principles 
of a republican form of government, and, although there is no express 
prohibition upon the legislature from usurping the functions of the 
city governments and vesting them in state officials, the whole spirit 
of the state constitution rests upon this foundation and guarantees 
the right of the citizens of the municipality to the exclusive voice in 
their own local government. While the legislature may regulate the 
exercise of municipal powers, it cannot confer them upon officers 
who neither derive their titles from, nor owe responsibility to the 
citizens of the municipality. 

The history of the legislation leading up to this decision throws 
much light upon the situation. In 1887 a law was enacted placing the 
administration of the police and fire departments of Omaha in a 
board of four commissioners, appointed by the governor with the 
mayor as ex-officio chairman. The object was to divorce the police 
and fire forces from politics, and for this reason the governor's 
appointees were by law required to be bi-partisan; and, later, bi- 
partisan. The constitutionality of this law was contested but it was 
upheld by the supreme court in a decision which the court now 
expressly reverses. 

In 1895, upon the election of a Populist governor, a Republican 
legislature took this appointing power from the governor and placed 
it with an appointing board, composed of the Populist governor 
and two Republican state officials. The succeeding legislature, being 
of Populist complexion, abolished the appointing board in 1897 and 
restored to the Populist governor the power to appoint the fire and 
police commissioners for the city of Omaha. Thus, instead of divorc- 
ing the police and fire departments from politics, the new system 
made them an issue in state politics and resulted in worse contention 
and demoralization than before. 
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A year ago the police commissioners, ousted by the law of 1897, 
sought to deny the authority of their successors, in court proceedings, 
and presented the home-rule doctrine in their petition; but the 
supreme court refused to entertain the case because they could point 
to no title except that based on a law to which the same objections 
could be entered. Finally, to bring the matter squarely to a test, 
a new police board was created by city ordinance and the issues joined 
with the result as stated. While the outlawed commissioners still 
remain in office, relying on their right to remain until the formal 
writ of ouster is issued, the decision is accepted as ending, for all time, 
the system of state-appointed police commissioners, as well as any 
further attempts to deprive the municipality of its right to choose all 
officers charged with municipal duties and paid out of the municipal 
treasury. 



